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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 



IN point of time, Thomas De Quincey was a child of revolu- 
tion. He was born in 1785, at Greenhay, a suburb of Man- 
chester, then the home of his much travelled father, a well 
to do merchant. The dominant Zeitgeist of his formative 
years was revolt, accompanied by production, while at the end 
of our own century the time-spirit is essentially critical or 
expository. During his precocious childhood the influence of 
Goethe was mounting in Germany, and the ferment of the 
French Revolution was at work throughout the world. His 
youth and early manhood were contemporary with impulses 
like those which had to do with the Grecian War of Independ- 
ence, with the songs of Byron and of Keats, with the naturalistic 
movements in French and English letters and the romanticism 
of letters and art. At the close of our century the attitude of 
scientific scrutiny holds enthusiasm in leash. It is the fashion of 
the day to analyze great reputations with what we are pleased 
to term broad impartiality and to readjust rank, as the modem 
critics in the last twenty years have reclassified and renamed 
so many of the works in European picture galleries. New 
editions fail to reinvest the Byron of to-day with the glory of 
the century's earlier years, and Wordsworth, once the ark of 
the covenant, has, like Coleridge, been despoiled of much 
which it was once deemed sacrilege to touch. Whether we are 
pleased to call this iconoclasm, or " the new criticism," the tests 
brought by the time must be met, and we must look at 
De Quincey with the eyes of to-day, not with those of readers 
of the " London Magazine" in 1821. 
This spirit of inquiry has a virtue sometimes obscured by the 

ill 
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rashness of protagonists searching for crumbling idols in the 
Pantheon of letters. In spite of standards and canons, each 
generation, more or less consciously, modifies the judgments 
of its predecessor and, in general, ultimately reaches a mean 
between ultra conservatism and such sweeping condemnation 
of the past as American readers of periodicals have seen from 
Mn.Howells, and after him by a long interval, Mr. Clemens 
and Mr. Garland. In the case of De Quincey there have been 
peculiar obstacles to the attainment of a mean of popular com- 
prehension which should be just to the man and to his work. 
His lot was cast in a revolutionary period, and yet in many 
respects he was a conservative, and his purely literary af&lia- 
tions were with the stately prose writers of the seventeenth 
century rather than the active unrest of the early nineteenth- 
Known to most readers as a dreamer, he was capable of the 
keenest analysis — witness his discussions of Shakspere and 
Goethe in the Encyclopedia Britannica. He has been held to 
be a rhetorician, a mere painter with words, and yet his analysis 
of Ricardo was gratefully acknowledged by so unrhetorical an 
economist as James Stuart Mill. Few writers, seemingly, 
have shown their personality more frankly in their work. Yet 
a reserve, of which Jean Paul and Sterne were ignorant, is felt 
by all who read between the lines, as it was felt by even his 
rare circle of friends at Grasmere and Edinburgh. This qual- 
ity of reticence in one who apparently exposed his inner 
thoughts has led to miscomprehensions second only in conse- 
quence to the persistent delusion as to the predominant influ- 
ence of opium upon De Quincey's contributions to literature. 
The late James T. Fields, a personal friend, as well as the 
publisher of De Quincey's collected works in America nearly 
fifty years ago, innocently encouraged this delusion in the 
lectures of his later years by constantly exhibiting a page of 
De Quincey's manuscript bearing the mark of his glass of 
laudanum. There was the drug, there was the manuscript. 
Post hoc, propter hoc. And so, for many reasons, there has 
grown up a popular inevitable association of De Quincey's rare 
and precious genius with the drug of the Orient, an association 
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more widespread in his case than in that of Coleridge^ and 
therefore to be more earnestly rebutted. There is the testi- 
mony of medical science that opium cannot communicate to 
the brain any power or faculty of which it is not already 
possessed, and there is the record of his infancy and youth, 
showing that his dream experiences did not begin with his 
use of opium. Dr. EatwelPs diagnosis indicates that by pal- 
liating De Quincey's gastrodynia and averting a tuberculous 
predisposition opium probably prolonged his life. 

If, then, we are to know the real De Quinc6y, we must follow 
him not only through his writings and those of his biographers, 
among whom Page is easily first, but we must also study the 
reactions of his individuality upon associates like Coleridge or 
Christopher North. The memoirs of Professor Wilson, pre- 
pared by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon, as well as the more famil- 
iar Noctes, is of intimate interest to students of De Quincey, 
even though in the latter we fail to accept the veritude of 
"The Opium-Eater's '^ monologues. In the "Confessions" 
presented complete in this volume there is so much of auto- 
biography that a recurrence to such facts is useful simply as 
they illustrate the predilections and shaping influences which 
determined the development and character of his art. The 
reader of his biography dwells, unconsciously, upon the early 
evidences of almost abnormal intellectual development and 
shrinking sensitiveness, upon the profound influence exerted 
by " the gentlest of sisters,'' Elizabeth, and by her death, when 
he was six,^ and upon the tenderness of his memory of his 
father, who died in 1792, when the son was only seven. The 
iitipressions of these early years, the apparent tuberculous taint 
revealed in his father and sisters, and his own gastrodynia, if we 
are to accept Dr. Eatwell's diagnosis, might have darkened all 
his literary expression but for the intensely vital humanity 
which was so large a part of his nature. This intense sympathy 
with his fellow-men makes itself felt even when we are wonder- 
ing at his early feats of scholastic prowess in the Bath school, 
his precocious mastery of dead languages, his study of Hebrew 
and theology with Lady Carbery, and his intimacy with the 
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Swedenborgian, John Clowes, during the unhappy life at the 
dull Manchester Grammar School, which he entered in 1801 
and left a fugitive. His constant desire to understand the 
feelings and motives of the rustics with whom he came into 
contact in the Welsh wanderings which followed his flight from 
school is no less characteristic than the intellectual hunger 
which found welcome food even then in an introduction to 
Richter and German literature. The bitterness of his subse- 
quent days of starvation in London was powerless over this 
love of mankind, and the pathetic tenderness of his attitude to- 
ward the lonely waif in Bruneirs house, and toward the un- 
happy Ann touches us as nearly to-day as it touched the readers 
of iSfQZiyet this is not a generation which weeps with Rich- 
ardson's sentimental heroines or one which shares the sorrows 
of Werther. 

If it were necessary here to follow De Quincey's life with 
a minute scrutiny, something must be said of the growth of 
his attainments and his conversational powers, but " The Con- 
fessions" indicates the one and suggests the other. More 
essential to our purpose are his meeting with Coleridge in 1807 
and the intimacy with the " Lake School." Wordsworth he had 
worshipped from afar since reading " We are Seven " in 1799, 
but in spite of the intellectual comprehension which Words- 
worth acknowledged, in the case of the appendix to the " Con- 
vention of Cintra," it was Coleridge who became his chosen 
friend. It is pleasanter to dwell upon his eager hero worship 
and his generous pecuniary aid than upon the indiscretion and 
dubious character of* certain of the reminiscences and com- 
ments which De Quincey contributed to "Taifs Magazine" 
from 1834 onward. For these Miss Mitford and many another 
literary or personal historian of the period has administered 
chastisement, and yet De Quincey's errors may fairly be 
ascribed to the sufferings of many kinds which clouded that 
time. That the Grasmere associations exercised an interacting 
influence to some extent is no more doubtful than the occa- 
sional interaction of the painters associated with Fontaine- 
bleau, Rousseau, Diaz and Dupre. That there was no absolute 
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dependence, no self-surrender, is equally apparent. Both 
Coleridge and De Quincey were dreamers. Both were 
poets, although De Quincey is known to us as a writer 
of prose. The power to dream, which, as Coleridge said 
to Hazlitt, is essential to a class of poetry, was a ,power 
which De Quincey possessed without any adventitious aid. 
"How came you to dream more splendidly than others?" 
asks the imaginary reader of "Suspiria de Profundis," and 
De Quincey answers his own question, " Because (praemissis 
praemittendis) I took excessive quantities of opium." It is an 
answer often misinterpreted, although, just before, he has 
spoken of his main purpose in writing the " Confessions " — 
"to display the faculty of dreaming itself." There are two 
sentences of De Quincey's own which should g^uide his read- 
ers: "He whose talk is of oxen will probably dream of oxen," 
and again, " Habitually to dream magnificently a man must 
have a constitutional determination to reverie." Let the reader 
turn from the " Confessions " to the " Vision of Sudden Death," 
and again to " The Flight of a Tartar Tribe.'' 

There was no " talk of oxen " in those years at Grasmere, 
but rather the converse of high spirits, who " swept the harps 
of passion, of genial wit, or of the wrestling and gladiatorial 
reason." It was at Grasmere that he met Wilson, fervidus 
juventa, whose companionship on ambrosian nights and in 
long walks over the beautiful Westmoreland country cemented 
a lasting friendship. Southey, also, was of the company, but 
De Quincey's more intimate associations were with Wilson, 
and Charles Lloyd, Coleridge, and Wordsworth's children. 
These years, the sunniest of his life, years which brought him 
like-minded friends and a devoted wife, were unhappily over- 
shadowed toward 1818 by pecuniary losses, change, fruitless 
journalistic endeavours, and the nemesis of opium. But there 
was a solace in the affectionate welcome of the Lambs when 
De Quincey went to London in 1821. Through his gentle 
friend he entered a circle which numbered Hood, Talfourd, 
Cornwall and Hazlitt among its numbers, and it was to Elia ^ 
again that he was indebted for an introduction to the editors 
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of the ** London Magazine." It is desirable to trespass thus 
far upon the field of biography in order to suggest the char- 
acteristicsy influences and equipment which preceded his actual 
entry into the world of letters. A tireless writer, he had 
seemed content to regard his writings as unfinished and 
unworthy of the light. A designer of vast intellectual enter- 
prises like his " De Emendatione/' and his " Prolegomena of 
Political Economy," planned under Ricardo's influence, he 
faltered and finally laid them by. But in London he was 
impelled by the stimulus of active literary workers, of editors 
searching for apt material, and of presses asking to be fed. It 
was then that " The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater " 
passed from De Quincey's brain to paper. 

Of De Quincey's personality at this time. Hood, in his 
" Reminiscences," has left a charming sketch. " I have often 
found him at home," wrote Hood, then a sub-editor of the 
" London Magazine," doubtless on a quest for * copy,' " I have 
often found him quite at home, in the midst of a German ocean 
of Literature in a storm — flooding all the floor, the table and 
the chairs — billows of books tossing, tumbling, surging, open 
— on such occasions I have willingly listened by the hour, 
whilst the Philosopher, standing, with his eyes fixed on one 
side of the room, seemed to be less speaking than reading 
from * a handwriting on the wall.' Now and then he would 
diverge for a Scotch mile or two to the right or left, till I was 
tempted to inquire with Peregrine in * John Bull,' * Do you 
never deviate?' — but he always came safely back to the point 
where he had left, not lost the scent, and thence hunted his 
topic to the end. But look! We are in the small hours, and 
a change comes o'er the spirit of that * old familiar face.' A 
faint hectic tint leaves the cheek, the eyes are a degree dimmer, 
.-* and each is surrounded by a growing shadow — signs of the 

waning influence of that Potent Drug whose stupendous Pleas- 
ures and enormous Pains have been so eloquently described 
by the English Opium-Eater." 

The actual writing of the " Confessions " at this time 
was due to one of the suggestions which the recording 
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angel may credit to the race of editors, however many 
sins of indifference or misjudgment must be debited against 
them. De Quincey, forced to turn from self-pleasing to 
the practical side of literature, had contemplated a begin- 
ning with translations from the German literature wherein 
he had steeped himself. But the circle which he had 
entered had heard him describe his initiation into the use of 
opium in 1804, and the splendid dreams and gloomy phantasma 
which had accompanied use, abandonment, and relapse. It 
was suggested, therefore, that his own experiences should be 
the subject of his first contributions to the magazine. At this 
time De Quincey, after a brief residence in Soho, had removed 
to Covent Garden. It was there that he wrote "The Con- 
fessions," " in a little room at the back of what later became 
Mr. H. G. Bohn's premises. No. 4 York street, Covent Garden, 
where Mr. De Quincey resided in comparative seclusion for 
several years." In a curious comparison of the effects of opium 
upon Coleridge and himself, De Quincey has said: "There 
was one point in which my case differed from that of Mr. Coler- 
idge. It was this — that at times, when I had slept at more 
regular hours for several nights consecutively, and had armed 
myself by a sudden increase of the opium for a few days run- 
ning, I recovered at times a remarkable glow of jovial spirits. 
It was in some such artificial respites, from my usual state of 
distress, and purchased at a heavy price of subsequent suffer- 
ing, that I wrote the greater part of the " Opium Confessions," 
in the autumn of 1821." But the print of the glass of laudanum 
negus on the manuscript must not hide from the reader the 
words beneath: "He whose talk is of oxen will probably 
dream of oxen." It is not the opium, but De Quincey who i§ 
to be reckoned with above all else. 

The profound impression caused by the publication of the 
*' Confessions " is reflected in letters from literary authorities of 
the time, and in a multitude of printed analyses, eulogies and 
inquiries. Our own " North American Review " expressed a 
general feeling when it printed a doubt whether "what is 
sometimes stated as narrative, is not really meant for brilliant 
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fiction, or at least for * fiction founded on fact.' " The demand 
for the numbers of the magazine containing the " Confessions " 
led to a reprint in 1822 and a second edition in 1823, with an 
appendix showing the reduction in the amounts of opium taken 
day by day. But for some time De Quincey was unwilling to 
yield to the pressure for a continuation of the " Confessions." 
Through his friendship with Charles Knight he was led to 
contribute some translations from the German to the " Quar- 
terly Magazine," and a little later in this time of exile from his 
Westmoreland cottage and his family he contributed to "Black- 
wood's" series on the "German Prose Writers" and sev- 
of his best essays, among them "Murder considered as 
of the Fine Arts," his tour de force in irony. This connec- 
tion with Edinburgh led to a visit in 1828 which resulted prac- 
tically in a transfer of his literary interests to that city where his 
only novel, " Klosterheim," was published, where he was joined 
by his family and where Mrs. De Quincey died in 1837. It was 
within a few miles of Edinburgh at Mavis Bush, a cottage near 
Lasswade, that he made his home for nearly all the remainder 
of his life from 1840 until that December morning in 1859 
when, with a call to the beloved sister lost in childhood, he fell 
asleep free at last from pain. 

If we are to judge a man by his companions, the few names 

which have been cited as of De Quincey's company would tell 

a sufficient story. If we are to take the boy as father of the 

man, then the precocious intellectual avidity of De Quincey, 

his extraordinary attainments, his symphonic use of language, 

and the subtlety of his literary and philosophic appreciation 

serve to guide the student of De Quincey's life. That this life 

brought to him more of sorrow than of happiness need not be 

^insisted upon. From his earliest childhood, death was near 

fhim, and he escaped its menace only to see the blow fall upon 

}hose whom he would have shielded in his arms. Absolutely 

unworldly, so unversed in the common usages of practical life 

that a draft or cheque was a source of mystification and 

even his vast accumulations of papers were sometimes for- 
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gotten, he found himself constrained after thirty, to face the 
necessity for winning bread with his pen. Of his physical 
sufferings from illness in youth, from actual starvation in his 
youthful vagabondage, and of the black horrors which 
enshrouded him when opium demanded its penalty, he has 
told us with the singular intellectual detachment, intentness 
of self scrutiny and the splendour of rhetoric exhibited in the 
"Confessions" and the "Suspiria.'^ As to the power of tht 
drug, De Quincey himself in 1855 recorded four relapses, one 
in 1813-16 before his marriage, another in 1817-18, a third 
in London in 1824-25, and a fourth between 1841 and 1844. 
That the stress of these varied assaults had their effect in time 
may be admitted as we note a certain unreliability and 
acerbity in portions of De Quincey's later writings, but the 
admission means the same discrimination and reserve regard- 
ing the acceptance of the complete body of De Quincey's 
works which are applied, in the process of survival and selec- 
tion, to the literary remains of the masters. When we make 
this application to De Quincey we may confess at once that 
his purely analytical and expository discussions have shown 
far less vitality than his autobiographic and imaginative writ- 
ings. It is true that the romance " Klosterheim " is seldom 
read, but the general distinction holds. The " Templar's Dia- 
logues on Political Economy," remarkable though they are, 
in themselves, and as illustrations of De Quincey's power of 
close concentrated thinking and clear analysis, are doubtless 
unfamiliar even to the majority of the class known as cultured 
readers. It would be easy to multiply the titles of essays in De 
Quincey's works which are among the literary bequests 
respected but not read. We may and do count this unfortunate, 
but it becomes of the greater interest to consider some of the 
reasons for the persistent vitality of works like "The 
Confessions." 

The causes of this indubitable survival are not disclosed in 
the obvious fascination of a strange theme and a stranger 
apparent frankness in self revelation. The charm of style is 
apparent. A seventeenth century writer, William Drummond, 
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of Hawthomden, now lost to the view of all save students, has 
incited Mr. Edmund Gosse to a very interesting comparison 
with De Quincey as regards " delicate fullness and harmony, 

Iand deliberate and studied mellifluousness." ^hat De Quincey, 
this representative of the second generation of romanticism 
was ** sometimes noisy and flatulent, sometimes trivial, and 
sometimes unpardonably discuisive " are strictures which Mr. 
Gosse is justified in making, when we take into account the 
entire range of De Quincey's work, but these divagations, as 
the critic hastens to point out, fail to dim the mental alertness, 
melody of style, humour and good sense and ''the passionate 
loyalty to letters" of De Quincey at his best. It is an 
i evident comment that De Quincey was a master of impas- 
. sioned prose, a discoverer, almost, of a new land* midway / 
» between prose and lofty verse. 'Again his expression 
became simple, almost idiomatic. Yet, although the theme 
invites definitions and development, it may be postulated 
bluntly that the generations follow their own gods, and the style 
of Stevenson is not the style of Addison. The stately phrasing 
of Milton's time appealed intimately to De Quincey, and yet 
in an age like ours, so far removed from Milton in point of liter- 
ary expression, De Quincey retains his charm. To every new 
reader of "The Confessions," there comes the uplifting con- 
sciousness of the impulse due to great and imaginative power. 
Together with this and impinging more nearly upon the actual 
orbit of our times there is the consciousness of the man, of 
the writer's humanity and his lively and sympathetic interest in 
his kind. In De Quincey's notes on the " Constituents of Hap- 
piness," drafted at Everton in 1805, we find the first to be " A 
capacity of thinking — i. e., of abstraction and reverie," and 
the second, " The cultivation of an interest in all that concerns 
human life and human nature." This interest lives through- 
out " The Confessions." " Plain human nature in its humblest 
and most homely apparel was enough for me," he writes, refer- 
ring to the lonely child in Brunell's house, and the key-note 
struck then is sounded again and again from the friendly com- 
munication with the poor in the markets on Saturday night to 
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the fraternizing with gipsies on Glasgow Green, and the indul- 
gence to beggars at Lasswade, of which his daughter tells us. 
This was not mere curious' observation. De Quincey's sym-- 
pathetic interest in humanity has been felt and answered by( 
his readers, and therein lies a strong claim upon posterity. |( 

AaeAer r eason l ess st r entious, b u t euduiing, lies in the rare 
quality of his subtle hlimour, a htimour as quaint and unexpected 
as that of Lamb though so different in kind and expression 
that comparison would be profitless. " Essentially and always 
a humorist," was the definition of one critic entitled to respect, 
" a humorist of a very rare and delicate order, but one whose 
very delicacy is mistaken by hard minds for feebleness." It 
is here, as Page has well said, that De Quincey parts com- 
pany alike from Coleridge and from Wordsworth. The one 
aspired to build a complete metaphysical system, the other 
gathered a wealth of " meditative impression " from nature, ^tod 
humour in either would have been inconsistent. In Wilson, 
humorist and humanist, De Quincey had a constant and com- 
prehending friend and their accord illustrates certain per- 
sistent traits in De Quincey's character. "Humour," to quote 
Page again, "in combination with but such modes of intel- 
lectual sympathy as are signified by the names of Wordsworth 
and Ricardo, is one of the most remarkable phenomena on 
record. But we find it in De Quincey. * * * If this ever- 
present and kindly humour — ^this keen sense of the ludicrous 
and the salient disparities of life — saved him from pedantry, 
it did so only by making absolutely necessary for him a recur- 
rent contact with real life itseft." 

Although De Quincey, as he tells us, "well knew that his 
proper vocation was the exercise of the analytic understand- 
ing, he spent perhaps the greater part of his time in the exer- 
cise of the imagination, taking profound delight in the sublime 
and more passionate poets, in the grand lamentations of * Sam- 
son Agonistes,' or the great harmonies of the Satanic Speeches 
in * Paradise Regained.' " It would be idle to attempt a parallel 
between the imagination of De Quincey and that of Poe, or 
Byron. The splendid conceptions and gorgeous colouring of 
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De Quincey's dreams, mysterious, yet vivid as actuality, main- 
tain and will preserve their power in the " Confessions," and 
the " Suspiria." The murderer still stalks at night upon the 
heath, the Malay lingers a haunting, fearsome figure, and above 
the earth, vast processions cross the heavens, and there are the 
symphonies of celestial orchestras and visions of radiant cities 
'not built with hands. 

It is natural that the fervour of De Quincey's rhetoric should 
have enlisted the sympathy of the romantic writers of France, 
but the unlikeness of the racial point of view could point many 
a curious moral. The author of Fleurs du Mai translated " The 
Confessions " into French, as he did the tales of Poe, and in 
spite of the obvious lack of affinity Baudelaire's success was 
complete, as compared with a singular and little known 
effort by De Musset, to which 1 have been introduced by 
Mr. Walter Littlefield. Up to the meeting with Ann, 
De Musset's course was comparatively smooth, but that 
pathetic and innocent relationship was incomprehensible. 
One can almost see him frowning, hesitating, and finally 
abandoning his original to substitute a liaison, a titled 
interloper, a duel, and a triumphant hero. There are few 
more remarkable contributions than this to the chapter of 
differences between Anglo-Saxon and Gallic temperamental 
tendencies. Very recently Arvede Barine, in his Nevroses, 
published in Paris, has grouped De Quincey, Hoffmann, Poe 
and De Norval, as illustrations of the baleful effects of opium, 
wine, alcohol and la folie. Such easy generalizations have 
been common since the publication of Nordau's " Degenera- 
tion," but the weak point is the impossibility of a complete 
demonstration. De Quincey with a different physical consti- 
tution, might have been De Quincey with a different mind. 
Without opium his life might have been cut short. A wholly 
normal life might have left a greater literary monument, and 
his influence upon letters might have had a weightiness which 
we must confess it lacks, but these are only curious specula- 
tions. I M. Barine is fascinated by the mere pathology of 
genius; " The majority of English critics," to quote Barine's 
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sweeping assertion, " have refused to attach any importance 
to De Quincey's work, in spite of his championship of the 
Lake School, in spite of all that he did to initiate England into 
German thought, and these critics are right." Perhaps this 
quotation is enough to show the poverty of the French writer's 
method. His summary is equally misleading, *' Some jewels 
of great price among the dust and bones of a tomb, this is 
what De Quincey has left us, this is the work of opium." Now 
the weakness of M. Barine, and writers of his class, is that 
the dust and bones are more significant in their eyes than the 
jewels. Doubtless it is to be regretted that De Quincey left 
no lasting impress as philosopher or economist, or even as 
critic, but when all is said, and all eliminations are made, 
De Quincey remains one of the few whose purely literary 
achievement abides with us and retains its charm. 

In the qualities which I have emphasized, primarily in 
imag ination and noble eloquence, sympathy.,witt|. Jimnanity, 
humojuv-and indefina^e^ji^rsonal^^arm, the ''Confessions" 
and the " Suspiria " in themselves offer us sufficient reasons for 
the stability of De Quincey's place in the history of English 
letters. It is pleasant to recall the early appreciation of this 
place bestowed in America. The recognition given so gen- 
erously by the " North American Review " on the first publi- 
cation of "The Confessions," was followed by many similar 
comments and analyses in the same periodical. Hawthorne, 
to whom the subtle fancy of De Quincey appealed with pecu- 
liar closeness, is described in one of his daughter's letters as 
reading De Quincey at Lenox, in the "long beautiful even- 
ings in 1 85 1," and letters from Miss De Quincey in Julian 
Hawthorne's biography of his father suggest the cordiality of 
the appreciation on the other side. Mr. Jacox describes a 
walk with De Quincey in Edinburgh when he stopped to buy 
a copy of " Mosses from an old Manse,'^ and this led De Quin- 
cey " to talk of Hawthorne's genius and to mention a recent 
visit of Emerson's — to neither of whom could he accord quite 
the degree of admiration claimed for them by the more thor- 
ough going of their respective admirers," although later, De 
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Quincey read " The Scarlet Letter " " with a great access of 
admiration." In 1854 we find Hawthorne making the two 
sweeping assertions : " In fact no Englishman cares a pin for 
De Quincey. We are ten times as good readers and critics as 
they." This was in a letter to Mr. James T. Fields, who had 
visited De Quincey in 1852, and, despite the non-existence of 
international copyright, had left behind him a cheque, a share 
in the profits of the American edition. It was due to the 
strong appreciation of Mr. Fields and Mr. Ticknor as well that 
America produced the first complete edition of De Quincey's 
works, published in twenty-two volumes, 1851-54. The appear- 
ance of the present edition of " The Confessions " continues 
this record of American appreciation of De Quincey's fine and 

fragrant genius. 

Ripley Hitchcock. 
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